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Foreign Posts At Home 


American Diplomatic and Consular Posts At Places Now Included 
In The United States and Its Insular Possessions 


PART II 


Unitep States Consuts In Texas (MExico) 


(Mexico) was established in 1826, when 
David Dickson, of Mississippi, received his 
appointment as Consul (May 10, 1826) at San 
Antonio. The consular officers who foved out 
to the frontier nearly a century ago did so under 


Te first United States Consulate in Texas 


very difficult conditions. Without improved 
means of transportation they were 

forced to make their way by river 

boat, on horseback, or by wagon. 

Arrived at their posts, the officers Fe 


were for long periods cut off from 
communication with the Depart- 
ment, and they suffered all the 
inconveniences and hard- 
ships of settlement in a 
new country. Some of 
this must have been in 
Mr. Dickson’s mind 
when he wrote on June 
4, 1826, from Port Gib- 
son, Mississippi, to “H. 
Clay, Esquire,’ Secre- 
tary of State, respecting 


@ CONSULATE 


his appointment to San 
Antonio: 

“On reflection I have 
thought it best to signify 
“my interition to accept, 
believing that the Gov- 
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CONSULATES IN TEXAS 


ernment will not expect me to hazard the life of 
myself and family, should the Indians be actually 
waging war to any considerable extent.” 

Mr. Dickson was succeeded at San Antonio by 
Joseph Washington Elliot Wallace, who was ap- 
pointed Consul on October 29, 1829. Mr. Wallace 
was transferred to Galveston on March 29, 1830, 
at which time the office of San Antonio was closed. 


GALVESTON 


The United States Consulate at Galveston func- 
tioned for 15 years and 
the officers who served 
there were: 

Joseph Washington 
Elliot Wallace, appointed 
March 29, 1830. 

David G. Burnet, of 
New Jersey, appointed 
July 13, 1832. 

Francis Slaughter, of 
Tennessee, appointed 
March 3, 1835. 

Elisha A. Rhodes, of Louisiana, 
appointed July 7, 1838. 

A. M. Green, of Virginia, appointed 
October 14, 1842. 

Duff Green, of the District of 
Columbia, appointed September 12, 
1844. 
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Thomas N. Herndon, of North Carolina, ap- 
pointed February 14, 1845. 


BRAZORIA 


The third United States Consulate to be estab- 
lished in Texas was opened by Thomas Woolridge 
who was appointed at Brazoria on October 17, 
1833. Writing from Clinton, Mississippi, to the 
Hon. Louis M. Lane, Secretary of State, on 
May 20, 1834, Mr. Woolridge said he had executed 
his bond “with ample securities” and placed it in 
the hands of Col. Sam’l Givens for completion. 
Mr. Woolridge also acknowledged the receipt of 
his “full commission as Consul for the Port of 
Brazoria, in Texas, in the United Mexican 
States.” 

Brazoria was rather important as a consular 
post. In the year 1819, while Mexico was stil! 
under the Spanish régime, Moses Austin, of Con- 
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necticut, was given permission to establish a 
colony of 300 families on the bank of the Brazos 
river, ninety miles from the Gulf of Mexico. In 
1822, Mr. Austin visited Mexico City and re- 
mained there a year, arranging the final terms of 
the concession with the Government, then no 
longer Spanish, but Mexican. In the following 
year the colonists took definite possess‘on of the 
lands allotted them, and Brazoria soon became an 
important trade centre. Certain “keel-boats,” 
owned by Americans and proceeding from 
Louisiana loaded with cotton to be smuggled into 
Mexico, caused Consul Woolridge considerable 
trouble as several of his despatches contain 
references to seizures made by the “Texian” 
authorities, and his efforts to do what he properly 
could on behalf of the Americans concerned. 
There was also some “bootlegging of immi- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Mexico--High Lights And Shadows 


By Tuomas S. Horn, Salina Cruz 


TAMPICO 


HE CATHEDRAL.—A time-worn herit- 
age of the Conquistadores, massive, severe. 
Staccato notes of bells. Evening prayer. 
Scores of peon women worshipping, heads and 
shoulders draped in black rebozos—like self- 
effacing nuns. A sweet-voiced choir of Indian 
lads chanting simple vesper tunes. The men— 
kneeling on the earthen floor in back, their arms 
stretched high to heaven—following prayer 
instincts of an ancient race that worshipped 
Aztec gods. And, as a postlude, again the soul- 
disturbing din of beaten bells. 

The Plaza.~—Tampico’s civic and social center 
extraordinary. well-tended, semitropical 
garden. ‘Facing it the cathedral, jail, school- 
house, city hall, motion- 


tion, less vivacity. No traces of animation cross 
the faces of these Indians. Slowly, hand in 
hand, they mill around the bandstand, listening 
to the music. And when the music ceases— 
think. 

Oil—Giant men, these oil drillers, with their 
helpers, crowding the downtown thoroughfares, 
to spend their week-end and their surplus gold. 
Khaki shirts and breeches and high leather boots 
flecked with oil. America still has pioneers. 
Scraps of conversations, unintelligible to the 
casual listener: “Dry hole,’ “went to salt,” 
“come in for 5,000 barrels,” “leases,” “percent- 
ages,” “rigs,” “gushers.” 

Fumes from near-by oil refineries. The 
blinding rays of a midday tropic sun on an oil- 


picture theater, hotel 
and innumerable re- 
freshment places. If a 


local charity needs as- 
sistance, a carnival on 
the plaza supplies the 
funds. If you desire to 
meet your friends in a 
convenient location, 
specify the plaza. If an 
agitator wants an audi- 
ence, he goes to the 
plaza. If your shoes are 
dusty, go to the scores 
of ragged boys, each 
with a shine kit under 
his arm. If you enjoy 


the music of a really 
good band, wend your 
way to the plaza on any 
pleasant Thursday or 
Sunday evening. Strains from familiar operas, 
the insinuating rhythms of Mexican folk songs 
and Spanish dances. On the wide sidewalk 
(bounding the plaza’s outer rim) throng well- 
groomed, happy, soft-voiced Mexicans of the 
upper class; ladies, with and without escorts, 
promenade along the outer rim; men, on the 
inside track, walk in an opposite direction, ex- 
changing greetings, smiles, jests, shy glances. 

In the portion of the plaza immediately sur- 
rounding the bandstand—peon men, their wives, 
many children, and sweethearts. No Latin traits 
in evidence in this inner group; little conversa- 


CITY LAUNDRY 
Monte Cristo, Tabasco 


covered river. Miles of thick black pipe stacked 
high on docks. 

The never-ending, incoming procession of 
black, clumsy tankers over the treacherous bar 
into the safe waters of a green, sluggish river. 

The ceaseless departure of ungainly tankers, 
lazily leaving their berths and turning in mid- 
stream, churning the muddy river as they go; 
feeling their way over the bar and out into the 
Gulf. Then—gathering speed—hurrying to the 
ports of the world. 

“La Opera.”—Patrons, many; patronesses, 
few. Come coatless and open-collared if you 
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like; but bring much gold and silver. Infor- 
mality and good fellowship. American jazz, 
popular Mexican and Spanish tunes. The 
shrill-voiced cabaret girl doing her bit. 
Abandon. Tampiquenians. Oil men. Hot, 
oppressive air. Mingled odors of perfumes, 


liquor, cigars, food. Hatless women, heavily 


Rows of little toy-like shops. A cool arcade. 
Fabrics of screaming colors. Bearded Syrian 
street vendors, stooped under the weight of their 
movable stocks. Mounds of fresh-caught pink 
shrimp. Brown pottery, bearing telltale marks 
of the craftsman’s hand. Flowers in profusion. 
Ragged beggars. Dirt. Color. Trade. Animation. 


San Luis Porostr 


substantial new- 
world city, rich in sat- 
isfying, old-world 
beauty. Relaxing cool- 
ness, mile-high altitude, 
semitropical latitude. 

Quiet, narrow streets 
paved with irregular 
cobblestones, swept 


OUTWARD BOUND 


rouged, wearing imported evening gowns, per- 
haps from Paris, Tex. Exotic dances. As we 
depart the cheerful “buenos noches” of the hat 
girl. Outside, at 3 a. m. horse-drawn victorias. 

“El Mercado.”—A thousand human voices— 
bargaining. Curious native foods, prepared and 
sold at curbside by squatting Indian women. 
Confused heaps on heaps of uninteresting, rusty 
junk—perhaps the vitals of superannuated 
Fords. 

The “click, clack, click” of castanets and the 
melancholy strains of a stringed orchestra from 
behind the swinging doors of a near-by cantina. 


clean at each crisp dawn 
by thrifty housewives. 
A tall, pink church. A 
theater with a classic portico. The Governor’s 
stately palace with a well-cared-for plaza for a 
front yard. The elaborately carved cathedral. 

A perfect sky, a flower-filled patio, a charm- 
ing consular family delighted with their post. 
The rumbling of our victoria through empty 
streets. Intriguing glimpses into shaded patios, 
crowded with plants and flowers. Six large and 
small pink churches dating from colonial times. 
Eight white churches, with tall belfries, peering 
over the flat housetops of San Luis. 


Mexico City 


Broad avenues. The desert cactus. Trees 
and blossoms of the mountains, 


and the flora of the temperate 
zone. Chapultepec Palace, look- 
ing over the city and mystic 
valley of Mexico to distant 
snow-capped volcanoes. Since 
before 1800 it has been the home 
of a Viceroy of Spain, of an 
Emperor, and of Mexico’s 
Presidents. 

Prosperous-looking men and 
women, hurrying to downtown 
offices in motors and on foot. 
Deep-toned bells, booming from 
the heights of the cathedral 
towers. Within, rich carvings, 
gilded altars, and old paintings. 
Soft music from the leaden pipes 


A TROPICAL HACIENDA 


of the great organ—pipes hand- 
wrought by pious Indians under 
(Continued on page 56) 
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By Automobile To Caracas 


By Mrs. Wo. P. Garrety, Puerto Cabello 


E left Puerto Cabello on a bright day 

, X (all the days are bright here) at 7 a. m. 
with the sun shining over a sea as 

blue as the Mediterranean. We saw the Castillo, 
a fort well known to all who have read Richard 
Harding Davis’ “White Mice,” and said to be 
connected with the mainland by an underwater 
tunnel. The fort is more than a hundred years 
old. Here, one a year, on Easter Sunday the 
prisoners are permitted to witness the ceremony 
of the “Blessing of the 


of Carabobo, in 1821. A triumphal arch has 
been erected to the victorious Venezuelans. In 
the vicinity one can ride through miles of wild 
limes and lemons, the thought of cultivating 
them seemingly never having occurred to any- 
one. There are fields of sugarcane, and bananas 
and pineapples flourish wherever planted, be- 
sides numerous other fruits everywhere. Some 
of the best coffee in the world also grows be- 
tween here and Caracas. 


Sea.” 

Venezuela is a land of 
contrasts, one might al- 
most say of paradox. 
Under the striking 
beauty of the country, 
and concealed beneath 
the appearance of the 
people, there is a mys- 
tery, a quality which at 
first escapes observation 
and later intrudes every- 
where. The tunnel men- 
tioned above is a fitting 
symbol of this mysti- 
cism. 

After a ride of some 54 kilometers in less 
than an hour we arrived at Valencia, formerly 
the capital of Venezuela. It is a unique city 
with its old Spanish houses and their stained- 
glass windows and doors and lovely patios or 
central courtyards filled with flowering plants 
and palms. Some of the finest houses date back 
to the beginning of the last century. Near this 
city was fought the greatest and most decisive 
battle for the freedom of Venezuela, the Battle 


Contributed by Mrs. W. P. Garrety 


CITY OF CARACAS 


Along the road are numerous interesting 
sights ; natives loitering in the brilliant sunshine 
and balmy breezes, wearing the remnants of 
garments, the youngest inhabitants wearing not 
even remnants. Venezuela is the most accom- 
modating country as to climate. To find a 
suitable temperature it is only necessary to vary 
the elevation. This variety of climate permits 
the growing of palms, coconuts, tobacco, cotton, 
beans, corn, and near Caracas grapes and straw- 

(Continued on page 58) 


Contributed by Mrs. W. P. Garrety 
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MEDITERRANEAN WINDS 
By W. W. Scuort, Gibraltar 


ARIOUS places along the western 
Mediterranean have obnoxious winds 
peculiar to them, but the “Scirocco” which 
sweeps Malta, Sicily and southern Italy, and 
the “Levanter’” which smothers the Rock of 
Gibraltar are by far the most objectionable. 
The “Scirocco” arises in the Libyan deserts. 
It sweeps its hot path north and west, oppressing 
all it encounters and depositing fine red sand 
in its wake. From late spring to early autumn 
this wind blows intermittently for periods of 
three to five days. The feeling experienced at 
Palermo during “Scirocco” is that of standing 
before an active blast furnace whose uptake 
emits showers of fine ashes. Cicero complained 


of it in his notes on Sicily; persons obliged to 
live in the areas swept by it have complained 
ever since. 

The “Levanter,” which prevails from June to 
November, is a fresh breeze, inherently, but at 
Gibraltar its course is impeded by the sheer, 
hot, eastern side of the rock, which deprives 
the city of Gibraltar (on the western side) of 
free circulation of air by it and renders the heat 
of summer the more oppressive. Dense, dark 
masses of cloud and mist hang over the rock, 
obscuring the sky and causing everywhere a 
clammy dampness. 

The following description of the effects of a 
“Levanter,” written by one who had long ex- 
perience with it, is found in Captain Sayer’s 
“History of Gibraltar”: 

“To understand the effects of this wind upon 

(Continued on page 54) 


CATALAN BAY 


Contributed by W. W. Schott 


A Genoese Fishing Village at Gibraltar 
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Origin Of The Stars And Stripes 


By Cuartes D. Westcort, Paris 


gress at Philadelphia occurs this significant 
resolution, dated June 14, 1777: 

Resolved, That the flag of the United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, that the 
Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation. 

Prior to 1777 the thirteen American Colonies 
had thirteen flags in an astonishing variety of 
color, inscription and emblem. Notably there was 
the Rattlesnake Flag of Massachusetts with the 
ominous legend, “Don't Tread On Me”; the 
Beaver Flag of Pennsylvania symbolizing indus- 
try, patient perseverance and courage; and the 
Pine Tree Flag of Maine, typifying the impene- 
trable security of our primeval forests. Then 
there were the three-fold knotted cords with thir- 
teen free ends and a chain of thirteen steel rings 
linked together against foreign aggression; the 
sheath and arrows of the American Indian for 
bravery in defense of freedom; the hat of liberty 
reminiscent of the Lord Protector of England, 
and the Netherlands lion of our Dutch ancestral 
history, and other significant emblems bor- 
rowed from heraldry of the feudal ages. 

But the union of the American Colonies 
against foreign oppression was symbolized 
for the first time on January 1, 1776, when 
the “Congress Flag” was unfurled by 
George Washington upon assuming com- 
mand of the Continental Army at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. That flag had thirteen red 
and white stripes. But it retained the 
British Union of the crosses of St. 
George in red and of St. John in white, 
superimposed on a field of blue. The 
red and white stripes of the Congress 
Flag, by a singular coincidence, was 
identical with the armorial bearings of 
the Washington family, which heraldic 
device may be observed still at their 
ancestral home of Sulgrave Manor in 
England. The Continental Congress, 3 
the memorable July 4, 
1776, solemnly declared 
“That these united Colo- 
nies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and in- 
dependent States.” But 
it transpired that the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was _ actually 


[' the official record of the Continental Con- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
The Statue Recently Erected in Front of the 
Treasury 


signed at the State House in Philadelphia under 
the British flag and coat of arms, which were 
not removed until some time later. September 
9, 1776, the Continental Congress by formal reso- 
lution changed our national designation from the 
“United Colonies” to the “United States of 
America.” The Congress Flag of thirteen stripes 
and the British Union, however, continued in use 
as our national emblem until October 4, 1776. 
Thereafter that union was removed and for some 
time the American flag consisted of only thirteen 
red and white stripes, as the constellation of thir- 
teen stars had not yet appeared in the political 
firmament. But demands by officers of the seven- 
teen Continental men-of-war, and of the Conti- 
nental Army, became ever more insistent for a 
“distinctive standard.” Hence on June 14, 1777, 
Congress resolved “That the Flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, 
that the union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 
The flag of the United States was first un- 
furled August 3, 1777, at Fort Schuyler, or 
Stanwix, New York. It was made of an old 
blue army overcoat, a soldier’s white shirt 
and his wife’s red petticoat. The offi- 
cial flag was first displayed at sea by 
Captain John Paul Jones of the U. S. 
Ship Ranger, and received its first 
salute of international recognition 
from 21 guns fired by the French 
sloop-of-war Quiberon on November 
5, 

In the fall of 1777 General Wash- 
ington received at his headquarters 
near Philadelphia a copy of the flag 
resolution from the Continental Con- 
gress. But with it came no official 
flag. So one afternoon the General, 
accompanied by his aide-de-camp, 

Major Hugh Wynne, called upon Mrs. 
+ * Betsy Ross, a young matron of some 
prominence in the neigh- 
borhood, to whom he read 
the resolution. There- 
upon she volunteered to 
make a headquarters flag 
with 13 stars and 13 
stripes, and with the as- 
sistance of the young 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Forming An American Club 


By ALEXANDER K. StLoan, Budapest 


The following account of how an American club 
was formed at a tropical post will be of interest to 
the Service. Such problems frequently arise at 
consular posts and occasionally at the smaller 
diplomatic stations. The JourRNAt will be pleased 
to hear from other Foreign Service Officers how 
similar situations have been met in other places. 


HORTLY after my arrival at my new post 
in the Latin American tropics it became 
evident to me that the clique spirit which 
existed in the large American community of the 
place had destroyed all social life among the 
Americans resident there. This condition was not 
only unpleasant for the 


these ten men, the Consul was the tenth, into a 
board of organization for the purpose of forming 
such a club. This board immediately, as a pre- 
liminary step, wrote to various country clubs in 
the States and to certain well-known tropical 
clubs, requesting from them copies of their by- 
laws and constitutions, as it was felt that their 
problems would be those which would have to be 
faced by this prospective club. While awaiting 
the arrival of these documents the work of organ- 
ization was actively pursued and various phases 
of the local situation were discussed. It was con- 
sidered necessary that the club should have a 


community as a whole but 
was disastrous for the 
young American clerks, as 
they soon became dis- 
gusted with the monotony 
of their existence and 
resigned, or gradually 
drifted into a course of 
life which led sooner or 
later to their discharge. 

A solution of the prob- 
lem seemed to be the for- 
mation of an American 
club, but on casual inves- 
tigation this seemed to be 
a difficult thing to accom- 
plish on account of the 
clique spirit and from the 
fact that an American 
club had been formed 
some years previously but 
had failed within a very 
short time. 

However, it was decided 
to make the attempt and 
as a preliminary step a 
list of all the Americans 
resident in the place was 
drawn up. From this list 
the names of nine men 
who were representative 
of all classes and_ all 
cliques in the community 


certain fund of money 
upon which to draw and 
yet it was felt that if an 
initiation fee were charged 
the clerks in the employ of 
American companies might 
find it impossible for 
financial reasons be- 
come members. After 
some discussion it was 
decided to incorporate the 
club, to place a value of 
$50 upon each share of 
stock, to make the posses- 
sion of one or more shares 
ot this stock one of the 
qualifications for member- 
ship, to allow prospective 
members who were un- 
able to pay $50 cash to 
purchase their stock by 
small monthly payments 
and to enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the club while 
making these payments, to 
allow no member of the 
club to contract debts in 
excess of the value of the 
share or shares of stock he 
owned, and finally to pur- 
chase from any member 
compelled to leave the 
country his share or shares 
of stock at par value. 


were selected. These men 
were invited to meet at 
the Consulate. It was 
finally decided to form 
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These provisions seemed 
to fit the local situation, 
inasmuch as an American 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Cooperation With The Customs Service 


NDER the Reorganization Act effective 

July 1, 1924, and Executive Order No. 

4022, June 7, issued thereunder, a con- 
sular officer, after examination, must spend one 
year in the United States on probation and is 
not definitely assigned to a post unless and until 
he shows an improvement in knowledge and 
understanding of his prospective duties—among 
which is the certification of consular invoices 
used in the entry and appraisement of merchan- 
dise imported into the United States. 

A closer and very comprehensive plan of 
cooperation and coordination of effort is now 
being perfected between the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Department of State whereby the 
form and substance of consular invoices will be 
much improved and increased revenue collected. 
In connection with this plan the Treasury De- 
partment has recalled H. F. Worley, formerly 
Customs Attaché at Berlin and later in charge 
of the District of Central and Southern Europe 
with headquarters at Zurich, and assigned him 
to this work, which is along lines he had origi- 
nated and carried on in Europe as far as his 
other duties permitted. As Mr. Worley served 
several years under the 


York or one of the large customs ports, where 
Mr. Worley accompanies the consular officers 
and where they may see the serious considera- 
tion given to a consular invoice, the use made of 
it in the examination, appraisement and classi- 
fication of the merchandise, the typical defects 
and inaccuracies in current invoices and their 
remedy, the number of cases lost to the Govern- 
ment on account of such defects and inaccu- 
racies. Here consular officers may receive 
suggestions and gain impressions at first hand 
which it is impossible to transmit by letter or 
written instructions, ask questions and receive 
answers on puzzling questions, get into personal 
contact with the appraising officers who will 
handle their invoices and make cooperation be- 
tween the two services a more vital and personal 
matter. 

It is expected that this service will be increas- 
ingly helpful to customs appraising officers in 
fixing values and decreasing delays in the exami- 
nation of merchandise. It will also decrease 
controversy and litigation. In order that the 
potential value of this service may be visualized 

(Continued on page 51) 


Department of State in 
financial and economic 
work, and through his 
contact with consular 
officers in Europe, he is 
well known to the Serv- 
ice. 
Part of the work of 
instruction will be con- 
ducted at the Foreign 
Service School, Depart- 
ment of State, by lec- 
tures on customs law 
and regulations and the 
theory of invoicing, as 
well as by practical sug- 
gestions, as to how a 
consular officer can best 
utilize his effects to pre- 
vent loss of revenue and 
increase present collec- 
tions. The practical 
secondary instruction is 
conducted at the ap- 
praiser’s stores in New 


(Contributed by Diplomatic Secretary H. Dorsey Newson) 
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RENAISSANCE OF THE 
SPANISH PRISONER 


The “Spanish Prisoner,” whose appeals to 
American sympathy and incidentally to American 
pocketbooks began with our grandfathers, has 
renewed his activities. 


This “prisoner” whose sentence must have been 
at least one whole lifetime, if he is still in jail, has 
written letters enough in the past 50 years to sink 
a mailship, all with the same tenor, though suffi- 
ciently varied in detail to disclose a mind of some 
originality. His name is General “Ramon de 
Santa Clara,” sometimes “Rafael de Santos,” 
sometimes merely “R. de S.” 

His simplest statement is that he is imprisoned 
in Spain for bankruptcy ; that he has hidden some- 
where $360,000 in American money in a portman- 
teau with a secret pocket, and that the kind person 
who will get this money for him can keep one- 
third as his reward. But getting the portmanteau 
involves communication with a third party, who 
requires a cash advance for one or another reason. 

In its more elaborate forms the appeal intro- 
duces a young and beautiful daughter, adding 
romance to an otherwise somewhat sordid story. 
The daughter wishes to be rescued from some kind 
of a fate and to be taken to America, where, pre- 
sumably, she will wed her rescuer. This requires 
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more money in advance than the recovery of the 
mere portmanteau. 

The tale takes many forms, but the theme is 
always the same—cash. 

Many persons have advanced the cash, but none 
as yet have seen the portmanteau nor the young 
and lovely damsel. 

It had been supposed that intermittent pub- 
licity given to the “prisoner” swindle during the 
many years since it was invented had apprised all 
the world of its worthlessness, but recent events 
indicate that a new generation has grown up 
“which knows not Joseph,” and that a word of 
warning is needed to protect the credulous from 
the results of their credulity. 

The operators of the “Spanish Prisoner” 
swindle usually give false telegraphic and mail 
addresses, generally false numbers in real streets. 
Telegrams and letters from prospective victims of 
the swindle, in response to the supposed prisoner’s 
appeals, are either intercepted in the post office 
and cable office or are returned by the postman or 
messenger and placed in the “unfound”’ file, 
whence they may be abstracted by someone in 
collusion with the swindlers. 

Or if the swindlers have not active accomplices 
in the post and cable offices, they bribe occasional 
messengers whom they meet in the streets to go 
through the files and obtain certain undelivered 
telegrams and letters and carry them to an ap- 
pointed place. If the letter contains money—and 
cash is usually asked—the rest is easy. If the 
telegram or letter announces that the victim is 
coming to Madrid, it is easy for the swindlers to 
go to meet him or to give him by telegraph a 
rendezvous, at which they despoil him at their 
leisure. 

The cleverness of the criminals has made it 
difficult for the police to locate them, but the 
greater difficulty is that, under the Spanish law, 
their scheme is not a crime unless the swindle is 
consummated and the swindler is caught “‘fla- 
grante delicto”; that is, the mere solicitation of 
soft-hearted and soft-headed individuals to assist 
an alleged captive in circumventing the bank- 
ruptcy law, for a consideration, is not punishable. 
To catch the swindlers with the identifiable money 
in their hands is obviously difficult. 

To this warning may be added the statement 
that the Spanish police regard those who advance 
money to the “prisoner” as malefactors as bad as 
he is, and that those who go so far as to seek the 
“prisoner” in his own land may find themselves 
in the jail where the “prisoner” ought to be, but 
is not and never was. 
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Speech By Frederick William Wile 


‘Delivered at the November Luncheon of the Foreign 
Service Association 


R. CHAIRMAN, Gentlemen of the 
M American Foreign Service Association: 
As I was waiting before this lunch I 
overheard two other fellows: One said to the 
other, “Did you get Singapore or Calcutta?” 
I was not sure whether they meant an assign- 
ment or their latest achievement by radio; but 
I knew that I was among men of whom and 
with whom I could speak the language of the 
tribe. 

I am always at home in an atmosphere of 
Foreign Service men because I have myself 
some stripes in the Foreign Service, and if it 
had not been for some of you seated around 
this table they might have been black and blue 
stripes, too. 

Our distinguished Under Secretary of State, 
whose presence graces this table, has on two 
specific and consecutive occasions kept me both 
out of jail and out of a cemetery. Both occur- 
rences happened in Berlin; the first a couple of 
years before the war, and the second on the 
night of August 4, 
1914—of immortal 
memory. 

Newspaper men 
all over the world, 
all the newspaper 
men in Washing- 
ton, have cause for 
enduring gratitude 
to you men of the 
American Foreign 
Service. That de- 
lightful and able 
young career man, 
Ned Bell, to whom 
I would like today 
to pay my note of 
reverence, was the 
kind of Foreign 
Service man_ that 
my colleagues who 
have served abroad 
learned to respect 
and love. Bell had 
a peculiarly keen 
sense of the needs 


and of the rights of American news gatherers 
abroad. I am bound to say that in my long and 
streaky career on the other side of the ocean as 
well as in Washington during the past five years, 
it has not always been the good fortune of 
professional news gatherers to come in touch 
with men like Grew and Bell and Gunther and 
Carr and Butler and Dulles and Young, to cata- 
log only a few at my right and left and whose 
names spring naturally to my lips; we have 
sometimes—often, indeed—met fellows in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services at foreign 
posts and in Washington who seemed to us to 
have a lamentable lack of appreciation of 
the requirements of the newspaper profession. 
Long ago, shortly after I grew out of my 
reportorial, struggling class, I realized that an 
American newspaperman calling on a govern- 
ment official or a government department or at 
an embassy, or at a legation, or consulate gen- 
eral had no need in the world really to go there 


(Continued on page 59) 
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THE CHINESE BOY 


Who comes each morn with cat-like tread, 
And wakes me from my cosy bed? 
Who watches me with steady eye, 
And wears my singlets on the sly? 
The Boy! 


Who likes to see me nice and “posh” ? 

Who sends quite clean clothes to the wash? 

Who never buys a cigarette? 

Who scrapes his chin with my “Gillette” ? 
The Boy! 


Who reads my letters through and through? 
Who cleans my pipe and smokes it too? 
Who bears the brunt of all my spite, 
When I have had a hectic night? 

The Boy! 


Who nurses me when I am ill? 

Who rules me at his own sweet will? 

Who quietly smiles at all my swank? 

Who knows my balance in the bank? 
The Boy! 


Who at a moment’s notice will 

Contrive with most uncanny skill 

To feed an unexpected crew, 

Though he had only cooked for two? 
The Boy! 


Who can these days afford to run 
Three wives while I cannot keep one? 
Who feeds his wives and family 
With food I buy but never see? 

The Boy! 


And when I take a holiday 

And hie to lands far, far away, 

When over land and sea I post, 

Who is it that I miss the most ? 
The Boy! 


WHAT IT IS CALLED 


What is more sought after, talked about, cher- 
ished, in certain places and by certain people, than 
the American immigration visa? Consul Caffery 
reports the following names for it from Bucha- 
rest, Rumania: Vizum, weezum, wizar, weezer, 
wizi, weezee, veezee, veez and weez. 

In the jargon of the steamship agents’ runners 
the American visa is called the “large wizzy,” 
while visas of other (or transit) countries are 
“small weezees.” 
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Evans Hughes, has resigned. In a letter 
dated January 5, 1925, he wrote the 
President as follows: 


TT Secretary of State, Hon. Charles 


My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 


The period of service which was in con- 
templation when I took office is now draw- 
ing to a close, and, in accordance with the 
intention I have heretofore expressed, I beg 
leave to tender my resignation as Secretary 
of State, to take effect on March 4, 1925. 

It will then be 20 years since I undertook 
public work in New York, and during that 
time, with the exception of a little more 
than two years after the armistice, I have 
been engaged almost continuously in the 
discharge of public duties. I feel that I 
must now ask to be relieved of official re- 
sponsibility and to be permitted to return 
to private life. As foreign affairs are 
perennial, I know of no more appropriate 
time to do this than at the end of the present 
administration. 

Permit me again to express my deep 
appreciation of the confidence you have re- 
posed in me and of the privilege of serving 
under your leadership. I shall have an 
abiding memory of your unfailing kindness. 

Assuring you of my earnest support of 
your administration and of my hope that, 
although out of office, I may still be able to 
be of service, I am, my dear Mr. President, 
with highest esteem, faithfully yours, 

CuHartes E. HuGHEs. 


In accepting Mr. Hughes’ resignation the 
President expressed his regret in the following 
terms contained in a letter to Mr. Hughes dated 
January 10, 1925: 


My peAR Mr. SECRETARY: 

Your favor of recent date advising me 
that you have irrevocably decided to adopt 
your long-cherished intention of retiring on 
the 4th of March I have received with much 
regret. 


I can well appreciate that you are per- 
sonally entitled, after 20 years of public 
service, to seek some of the satisfaction of 
private life. But I cannot refrain from 
expressing my feeling of personal loss at 
the prospect of your retirement, and also 
the loss that must inevitably ensue when 
one of your ability and experience goes out 
of an office which he is so well qualified 
to fill. 

I realize, however, that this is in the 
nature of things, and so wish to put my 
emphasis on the appreciation that I feel for 
your loyalty at all times to me, your many 
expressions by word and deed of a friend- 
ship on which I could not set too high a 
value, and the exalted character and disin- 
terested nature of the important public 
service that has come so constantly under 
my observation. 

‘I trust you may have a well-merited re- 
pose and that satisfaction which alone can 
come from a consciousness that the duties 
of this life have been well performed. 

With kindest regards, I am very cor- 
dially yours, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


On the same day that the forthcoming de- 
parture of Mr. Hughes from the State Depart- 
ment was made public announcement was also 
made of the President’s selection of Frank B. 
Kellogg, now American Ambassador at London, 
to be Secretary of State. 

Ambassador Kellogg is a native of New York 
State, having been born in Potsdam on Decem- 
ber 22, 1856. When he was nine years old, 
however, his parents moved to Minnesota, and 
his public life has been identified with the 
Middle West. He received a common school 
education and was admitted to the bar in 1877. 
His first public office was as city attorney of 
Rochester, Minn., which he held for three years. 
In 1887 he moved to St. Paul, where he formed 
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a law partnership with the late United States 
Senator Cushman. 


In 1907 Mr. Kellogg was named by President 
Roosevelt as special government counsel in the 
“anti-trust” suits, so-called. The case took 
more than three years’ study, and during this 
time Mr. Kellogg became known throughout the 
country. 


Mr. Kellogg also represented the Government 
in other suits, as well as later the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Mr. Kellogg was elected United States Senator 
from Minnesota in 1916. At the expiration of 
his term he returned to his law practice, until 
early in 1924, when he was named American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 


Ambassador James R. Sheffield, Mexico City, 
is spending a three weeks’ vacation at Miami, 
Fla., recuperating from a recent illness. 
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John W. Riddle, Ambassador to Argentina, 
who has been seriously ill, reports he is rapidly 
recovering and expects to visit the Department 
in the near future. 


Consul General William Dawson has_ been 
designated Chief Instructor of the Foreign Servy- 
ice School, established in the Department under 
the provisions of the Executive Order of the 
President of June 7, 1924; and also as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Personnel Board. Mr. Dawson will enter 
upon his duties in the Office of Foreign Personnel 
on February 1, 1925. 


Consul General Edward J. Norton has been 
detailed as a Foreign Service Inspector and as- 
signed to the Inspection District of Eastern 


Europe. He expects to leave the United States 
about February 15, 1925. 


THE CLASS OF NOVEMBER, 1924 


National Photo Co. 


Bottom row: C. C. Eberhardt, Chairman of the Executive Committee, Personnel Board; J. Butler 
Wright, Assistant Secretary of State, Personnel Board; Joseph C. Grew, Undersecretary of Staite, 
Chairman, Personnel Board; Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary of State, Personnel Board; Hugh 
R. Wilson, Executive Committee, Personnel Board. Middle row: William H. Beach; Harry i. 
Hawkins; Joseph P. Ragland; Joseph T. Gilman; Prescott Childs; Cyril L. Thiel; Edz ward J. Norton, 
Consul General. Top row: William Dawson, Consul General, Instructor of Class; George A. Arm- 
strong; Benjamin M. Hulley; Edwin Schoenrich; W. Maynard Stapleton; George J. Haering; Rufus H. 
Lane; C. Warwick Perkins; Herbert C. Hengstler. Chief, Division of Foreign Service Administration 
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Diplomatic Secretary Frederic R. Dolbeare has 
been detailed as a Foreign Service Inspector and 
will leave the United States at the end of January 
to inspect the work of diplomatic missions in 
Europe. 


The Board of Review established by depart- 
mental order of June 9, 1924, under authority of 
Executive order of June 7, 1924, met Monday, 
January 5, for the purpose of examining impar- 
tially and reporting to the Foreign Service 


James Ryerson, Consular Agent at Galt, On- 
tario, who has served continuously at that post for 
26 years, retired on December 31, 1924, on ac- 
count of ill health. 


The JouRNAL regrets to learn that Craig W. 
Wadsworth, who has been ill for some time and 
who has recently been assigned to Lima, Peru, has 
had a relapse and was unable to sail for his post 
on January 2 as planned. 


Personnel Board the relative standing of offi- 
cers and employes. As provided in the order 
creating it, the board is composed of Charles 
_ C. Eberhardt, as chairman, and of four mem- 
bers chosen by the Secretary of State as fol- 
lows: Warren D. Robbins, William Dawson, 
Ralph J. Totten, and Frederic R. Dolbeare. 
The board will continue its meetings through 
the month. 


The JourNnat learns with regret of the 
serious illness of the brother of Vice Consul 
Clifford W. McGlasson. 


The second of a series of entertainments 
was held by the Department of State Club on 
the evening of January 5 at Rauscher’s, and 
was largely attended by the Foreign Service 
Officers on detail at the Department and visit- 
ing Washington. 


Monnett B. Davis, Consul at Saltillo, Mex- 
ico, has been detailed to the Department for 
duty in the Visa Office. 


Parker W. Buhrman, Consul at Aleppo; 
Syria, now in the United States on leave of 
absence, has been detailed to the Department 
for duty in the Division of Passport Control. 


Mrs. Montgomery Schuyler, wife of the 
Minister to San Salvador, was painfully injured 
in a motor accident in San Salvador, while her 
companion was so seriously injured that she 
died. 


Mrs. Henry S. Waterman, wife of the Amer- 
ican Consul at San Jose, Costa Rica, was rescued 
from a burning Japanese steamer off Manzanillo, 
Mexico, and brought to that port by the American 
steamer Julia Luckenbach. Mrs. Waterman was 
en route to San Francisco to visit her mother, 
Mrs. J. L. Hess, who is seriously ill. 


Photograph by S. H. Quigley 


F. A’S CHRISTMAS TREE 


Fire in the American Embassy, on the Avenue 
de la Motte-Picquet, on January 9, interrupted 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick at dinner. The 
fire started in the servants’ quarters. The fire 
department extinguished the blaze after an hour’s 
work. A chambermaid suffered a badly burned 
hand, and considerable damage was done to 
furniture. 


Consul General Alphonse Gaulin, Rio de 
Janeiro, is in the United States on leave which he 
will spend at his home in Providence. 
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James G. Finley, Vice Consul, assigned to 
Patras, Greece, who has been in Washington on 
leave of absence, was taken suddenly ill on Christ- 
mas Eve and rushed to the Emergency Hospital, 
where he was operated upon for appendicitis. 
Fortunately he is rapidly recovering and hopes to 
leave the hospital within a few days. 


A large number of Foreign Service Officers 
will learn with regret of the resignation of Con- 
sul General Augustus E. Ingram, assigned to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on account of ill 
health. 


Sheldon Leavitt Crosby, recently appointed 
Counselor of Embassy at Constantinople, passed 
through Washington en route to his new post. 


Benjamin Muse, Secretary of the Legation at 
San Salvador, is spending a part of his vacation 
in the British Isles. 


Loy W. Henderson has been assigned to the 
Department for work in the Eastern European 
Division. 


An article, entitled “Foreign Service Reorgan- 
ization,” by Consul General Tracy Lay, has been 
published in the November issue, 1924, of the 
American Political Science Review. 


Harold Shantz, now stationed at Toronto, is 
living at the Psi Upsilon fraternity house there. 


Foreign Service Officer Charles M. Freeman 
(retired) is living at Portland, Me., where his 
address is 84 Lawn Avenue, Woodfords. 


Foreign Service Officer George Horton is 
spending the winter in Washington. His address 
is either Hotel Gordon or care the Cosmos Club. 


Consul John R. Minter, Breslau, is recovering 
from pneumonia. 


It is thought that it would be of interest to all 
Service men who are members of any college 
fraternity to learn who among their colleagues 
may belong to their Greek letter society. Will all 
who belong to a national fraternity send their 
names, their fraternity, the chapter, the year of 
their graduation, and the 


THE LEGATION AT BERNE 


name of the institution 
they attended to the 
JournaL? A list will be 
published later. 


Eugene C. A. Reed, 
formerly Consul detailed 
at Paris, was a recent 
caller at the Department. 
Mr. Reed is now residing 
in Paris. 


Raymond Parker Ten- 
ney, Consul at Mukden, 
China, has been detailed 
to the Department for 
duty in the Far Eastern 
Division. 


Vice Consul George C. 
Atcheson, formerly at 
Changsha, has also been 
detailed to the Depart- 
ment for duty in the Far 
Eastern Division. 


The first examination 
for the Foreign Service 
under the reorganization 


Contributed by J. C. Grew 
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act of May 24, 1924, began at the Department on 
January 12, 1925. At this examination 148 can- 
didates presented themselves, as compared with 
186 candidates for the examination in 1924. 


Charles A. Amsden, 
Switzerland, re- 


signed on account of il! 
health. 


MARRIAGES 


Swanson- Silvers. 
Miss Jane Evelyn 
Swanson, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Ed- 
ward E. Silvers, Vice 
Consul at Seville, Spain, 
were married on De- 
cember 7, 1924, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Hanson - Harper. 
Miss Leon Hanson, of 
Midland, Texas, and 
Oscar C. Harper, Vice 
Consul at Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico, were 
married on December 
24, 1924, at Midland, 
Texas. 


Schubert-Buffum. 
Miss Anne Schubert 
and David Henry Buf- 
fum, clerk in the Con- 
sulate at Danzig, were 
married November 27, 
1924, at Danzig. 


BIRTHS 


A son, David Gunns 
Sawyer, was born Sep- 
tember 22, 1924, at 
Santa Marta, Colom- 
bia, to former Consul 
and Mrs. Leroy R. 
Sawyer. 


A son, William B. 
Dawson, Jr., was born 
October 29, 1924, at 
Cologne, Germany, to 
Clerk and Mrs. William 
B. Dawson. 


Vice Consul at Basel, 


Seo 


MARLIN SWORDFISH 
Weighing 121 pounds, caught by John W. Dye, 
September 3, 1924, at Catalina Island, Calif. ; 
the fish was played 1 hour 20 minutes before it 

was landed 
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A son, Robert Jay Wilcox, at Vigo, Spain, 
on May 18, 1924, to Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. 


A son, Rexford Gerald Barry, born at Mon- 
treal, September 6, 1924, to Vice Consul and 


Mrs. John Robert 
Barry. 


TRANSFERS 


Frederick C. Chabot, 
Second Secretary, Un- 
assigned, resigned. 


Craig W. Wads- 
worth, Counselor of 
Legation, assigned to 
Lima. 


Haskell E. Coates, 
V. C. temporarily at 
Adelaide, returned to 
Melbourne. 


Monnett B. Davis, 
Consul now at Saltillo, 
detailed to Department. 


William Dawson, 
Foreign Service In- 
spector, designated 
Chief Instructor of 
Foreign Service School 
and a Member of the 
Executive Committee 
of the Foreign Service 
Personnel Board. 


Charles L. De Vault, 
Consul now at London, 
assigned to Taihoku. 


Francis J. Dyer. 
Consul at Coblenz, died. 


Harvey T. Goodier, 
Consul now at Taihoku, 
assigned to Nagoya. 


J. Cameron Hawkins, 
Vice Consul now at 
Vancouver, assigned to 
Hongkong. 


Harry F. Hawley, 
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_ MONEY FOR 
YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


We are looking for interesting industrial 
and commercial pictures for publication in 
the NaTrion’s Business, official magazine of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Clear, sharp photographs of natives work- 
ing in a modern looking mill or factory, as 
well as the contrasting opposite—natives 
working at their tasks in primitive ways. 


We want to illustrate by photographs 
progress or the lack of it, as the case may 
be, in the industry and commerce of as many 
peoples as possible. 


$2.50 will be paid for each photograph 
accepted, and any we can’t use will be 
returned promptly by insured mail. A few 
words of description should be penciled on 
the back of each photograph. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


United States Chamber of Commerce 
Washington 


Consul now at Nagoya, assigned to Windsor. 


Loy W. Henderson, Vice Consul now at Cobh, 
detailed to Department. 


Thomas S. Horn, Vice Consul now at Salina 
Cruz, assigned to Saltillo. 


Keith Merrill, Consul now unassigned, detailed 
to Department. 


Edward J. Norton, Foreign Service Officer, 
detailed as Inspector. 


Edwin L. Neville, Consul now detailed Nar- 
cotic Conference, Geneva, assigned temporarily 
Japanese Secretary at Embassy, Tokyo. 


William W. Schott, Vice Consul now at 
Palermo, assigned to Naples. 


Fred C. Slater, Consul now at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, assigned to Sernia. 


Harry E. Stevens, Vice Consul at Canton, 
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promoted from Foreign Service Officer Unclassi- 
fied $1500 to $2500. 


Ronald D. Stevenson, Vice Consul at Monte- 
video, assigned to Buenos Aires. 


Sheridan Talbott, Vice Consul now at Habana, 
assigned to Nassau temporarily. 


Raymond P. Tenney, Consul now at Mukden, 
detailed to Department. 


Marshall M. Vance, Consul now detailed to 
Windsor, assigned to Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


Leslie E. Woods, Vice Consul now at Stras- 
bourg, assigned to Biarritz temporarily. 


NON-CAREER OFFICERS 


Wade Blackard, Vice Consul now at Singapore, 
appointed Vice Consul at Cobh. 


T. Edmund Burke, Vice Consul now at Bom- 
bay, appointed Vice Consul at Basel. 


Knowlton V. Hicks, clerk at Hamburg, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul there. 


Harold C. Hilts, appointed Honorary Vice 
Consul at Puerto Cortes. 


Harold M. Hoff, clerk at Belfast, appointed 
Vice Consul there. 


Elton M. Hoyt, Vice Consul temporarily at 
Charlottetown, returned to his post as Vice Con- 
sul at Yarmouth. 


Henry R. Huntington, appointed Honorary 
Vice Consul at Fernie, temporarily. 


David H. Slawson, clerk at Paris, appointed 
Vice Consul there. 


Charles A. Stender, clerk at Batavia, appointed 
Vice Consul there. 


John M. Vebber, Vice Consul now at Apia, 
appointed Vice Consul at Rosario. 
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NECROLOGY 


Charles Edward Allen, Junior, aged four years 
and twenty-seven days, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Allen, died of amoebic dysentery with 
complications at the American Hospital at Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, at 12:25 P. M., November 
28, 1924, and was buried at Ferikeuy, Constanti- 
nople, at 2:30 P. M., November 29. 


Mr. Harold Marsh Sewall, of Bath, Maine, 
died recently in New York following a slight 
surgical operation. He leaves a wife, Mrs. 
Camilla Ashe Sewall, two daughters, Mrs. Walter 
E. Edge, wife of United States Senator Edge of 
New Jersey, and Mrs. John W. Williams of 
Baltimore, and two sons, Loyall Sewall of New 
York, and Arthur Sewall, 2d, of Bath. 

Mr. Sewall was a son of the late Arthur Sewall, 
long the head of the Sewall shipping house at 
Bath. 

He was born at Bath in 1860, and was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1882, and from the Har- 
vard Law School a few years later. Entering 
the consular service instead of the shipping and 
shipbuilding business of his family, Mr. Sewall 
was for two years vice consul at Liverpool, and 
later consul general at Samoa, where he won 
national distinction by the firmness and skill with 
which he handled a very difficult international 
situation. Mr. Sewall was a member of the com- 
mission which drew up the final Samoan treaty 
at Berlin. 

After his return from Samoa, Mr. Sewall set- 
tled in Maine. For his historical work in Maine 
and in regard to the clipper ship era, he received 
an honorary degree from Bowdoin College. Mr. 
Sewall was Minister to Hawaii when the sover- 
eignty of the islands was transferred. 

(Continued on page 60) 


COOPERATION WITH THE 
CUSTOMS SERVICE 


(Continued from page 41) 


in dollars and cents, it may be stated that if a 
combined saving and increased collection of 
only 1 percent is realized by this plan of co- 
operation it will amount to five and a half 
million dollars per annum. It will probably be 
much higher. 

It is a part of the plan to make this service 
available to consular officers already in the serv- 
ice as they return to the United States on leave 


Carl M. J. von Zielinski 


Leslie B. Cooper Luis M. Alzamora 
FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCIAL ADVISERS 
Specializing in 
The handling of Alien Property Custodian Claims, and 
Miscellaneous Collections Here and Abroad. 


New Financing, Funding of Debts, Re-Organization of 
Foreign Firms, Incorporations Under American 
Laws, Branch Managements. 


Financial Investigations and Credit Information 


Agents and Correspondents 
in practically all parts of the world 


HAITIAN-DOMINICAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Agents for 
Savage & Stevens Arms, U. S. Ammunition, and 
Sonora Phonograph Co. 


E. TOSSE & COMPANY, INC. 


Exporters of 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS 


90-96 Wall Street New York City 


or detail. In view of the large number of con- 
sular officers, it is obvious that it will require 
a considerable period of time to reach all of 
them directly. This period is estimated at two 
years, but it may be possible to extend the 
service to certain centers abroad in order to 
facilitate the spread of this valuable informa- 
tion. 

After a substantial majority of consular offi- 
cers now in the service have received this in- 
struction and information it is contemplated 
that eventually it may be found advisable to 
have the Treasury mark them on the quality 
of invoices originating at their consulates and 
also on their activity and cooperation in advis- 
ing the customs officers confidentially of infor- 
mation they may have regarding market value 
of certain merchandise, specific invoices not be- 
lieved to be correct, and other conditions 
affecting the revenue, these marks to be taken 
account of on the officer’s record. 

This service also contemplates the giving of 
constructive criticism and helpful suggestions 
to consular officers by the Treasury, by mail, on 
the invoices originating in their offices as well 
as assisting them to direct along profitable lines 
their efforts of investigation and information 
furnished customs officers. 

In connection with this plan it is hoped in- 
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Smith Bonds are Owned 
All Over the World 


7 % First Mortgage 
Coupon Bonds 


SMITH BONDS, strongly secured by im- 
proved, income-producing city property, are 
sold in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations, 
and in maturities ranging from 2 to 15 years. 
You may invest outright or under our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan, by which every partial 
payment earns the full rate of bond interest. 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me, without obligation, the booklet 
or booklets checked below: 


C] 52 Years of Proven Safety 
[| How To Build An Independent Income 


75-¥ 


‘Now Held in 48 States and in 
30 Countries and Territories Abroad 


telecine years of proven safety in the field of 
first mortgage investments have inspired world- 


wide confidence in Smith Bonds. 


Wherever the mails carry, the investment service of 
this house is available; and no matter where you live, 
or how much or how little you have to invest, the 
purchase of Smith Bonds is made simple for you by 
an organization well equipped to give you satisfac- 
tory service by mail. 


In this connection, an official in the United States 
diplomatic service, now stationed in France, writes 
to us as follows: 


“My own experience, both while living in the middle 
west of the United States and since I have been liv- 
ing in Paris, has demonstrated to my complete satis- 
faction the possibility and practicability of investing 
by mail.” 


Similar letters from other investors, both in this - 


country and abroad, testify to the perfect satisfaction 
that is combined with proven safety in the purchase 
of Smith Bonds. 


No Loss To Any Investor In 52 Years 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
First Mortgage Bonds 
SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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structions can be drafted for issuance to consular 
and customs representatives abroad, as well as 
to diplomatic officers, on one phase of this work, 
in order to harmonize the efforts of both services 
and give a clear idea and understanding of the 
plan agreed upon. It is desired that the instruc- 
tions to consular officers should also contain 
valuable information and interpretations as to 
invoice requirements and decisions on market 
value and invoicing. 

There are also in preparation two other sets of 
instructions to be issued by consular officers to 
“foreign exporters” and to “American travelers” 
abroad. The first mentioned will be in concise 
form and simple language to be translated into 
the various languages and issued to all shippers 
and inquirers to the customs law and require- 
ments in regard to imported merchandise. The 
second will answer inquiries of tourists as to 
purchases abroad and baggage. Consular offi- 
cers are expected to confine information given 
out by them to the data contained in these two 
instructions. 

It is confidently expected that under this plan 
continued and progressive improvements will 
result. Although the arrangement has been in 
operation less than three months, encouraging 
improvement has been reported by the Customs 
Service on the part of consular officers who have 
secured this information and training. The 
Treasury Department will waive all right to 
credit for any improvement realized in favor of 
consular officers and will report the result of 
each individual effort. What Customs wants is 
the revenue. The highest form of appreciation 
which may be shown by consular officers is said 
to be a full acceptance of the opportunity 
offered. 

Consular officers returning to the United 
States on leave or detail should get in touch with 
Mr. Worley before arriving at New York, state 
the probable period of their stay at New York 
and Washington, and plan to spend several days 
with him if possible, according to the relative 
importance of their posts as to invoicing. They 
will find the time thus spent very profitable. 
More than 50 consular officers have visited the 
appraiser’s stores and all speak in glowing terms 
of the benefits derived, and many have written 
of their appreciation of the opportunity offered 
them to improve their knowledge and give them 
a correct understanding of questions they never 
understood before. The Treasury Department 
has placed this service at the disposition of con- 
sular officers and they should take advantage of 
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INTERNATIONAL 


IFTY-THREE years of running 

superior ships in a superior way. 
Fifty-three years of studying the 
needs of discriminating travelers. 
And today—the precision of personal 
service and the perfection of equip- 
ment that characterize every ship of 
our lines. 


Sailings to Principal Ports 


To Queenstown (Cobh), Plymouth, 
Liverpool, London, Southampton, 
Cherbourg, Antwerp and Hamburg. 
Sailings every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. Departures from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Montreal. The most complete of 
schedules—on the finest of ships. 


In addition to the Majestic, world’s 
largest ship, the Homeric, Olympic, 
Belgenland, the Big Four to Liver- 
pool, and our other de luxe liners, 


which offer the acme of luxurious 


ocean travel, our fleet includes twelve 
delightful cabin ships with surpris- 
ingly low rates. 


And do not overlook the faultless 
Second Cabins on our great steamers, 
splendidly equipped and providing 
excellent food and accommodations 
for as little as $125. 


LINE RED STAR Line 


ARINE COMPANY 


MAJESTIC 
World’s Largest 


A Wide Choice of Accommodations 


For information apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
the company’s offices elsewhere or authorized agents 
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Ship 

Over Fifty Years 


it to the maximum. It is the first time the door 
of opportunity has opened so wide. 


Mr. Worley’s address in New York is at the 
United States Appraiser’s Stores, Room 709- A, 
641 Washington Street (telephone Spring 9700, 
branches 111 and 135). The Appraiser’s Stores 
may be reached from points south of Thirty-third 
Street by the Hudson Tube and from any point 
uptown or downtown by the Ninth Avenue ele- 
vated, getting off either line at “Christopher 
Street” Station. His address in Washington, 
where he spends part of the time, is in care of the 
Consular Bureau, or care of Special Agency 
Service, Treasury Department, Room 5028 Inte- 
rior Building (telephone Main 1880, branch 440). 


MEDITERRANEAN WINDS 


(Continued from page 38) 
the constitution it is necessary to experience the 
distressing and insufferable feeling it creates. 
Its presence is quickly recognized. Dull, aching 
pains creep through the bones, the tongue is 
parched and dry, while the atmosphere is 
saturated with a sticky dampness; appetite 
vanishes, energy leaves you and an oppressive 


languor paralyzes both mind and body. And 
it is not man alone who suffers; animals move 
about uneasily, beasts of burden weary under 
their loads, dogs hide themselves, birds cease 
their song, even the plants and flowers wither 
under the influence of the distressing Levanter. 

“While the wind is from this quarter meat 
will not keep a day, persons suffering from 
sickness relapse, and wounds or sores refuse 
to heal. 

“The natives, or, as they are usually termed, 
the ‘Scorpions,’ seem to undergo very little in- 
convenience from the baking heat of the dog- 
days, but to those who labor under the 
misfortune of having been born elsewhere a 
residence during the summer months constitutes 
a resemblance to purgatory far too suggestive 
to be pleasant.” 

However, as all in life has its compensations, 
the regions afflicted by these baneful influences 
are blessed with months of sunshine, blue skies 
and azure seas and moderate temperatures. 
Masses of flowers color and perfume the land, 
flowering shrubs and tropical fruits abound, and 
so smiling nature wins forgiveness of the 
oppression caused by her more petulant moods. 


JOHN L. MERRILL, President 


NORTH AMERICA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CUBA, PORTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


89 Broad Street 


COMMUNICATION 


With its great system of cables the “Via 
All America” route places North America 
in instantaneous touch with the Republics 
of Central and South America and the 
Islands of the West Indies. 


Constantly keeping in step with the con- 
tinued progress of Latin America, All 
America Cables has developed its lines of 
communication to meet the most exacting 
needs of its customers. 


ALL AMERICA CABLES 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
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Compare the motor car of 
twenty-five years ago with 
the motor car of today. 
The engineering, research 
and manufacturing staffs 
of General Motors include 
many of the men who have 
contributed most to the 
development of automo- 
tive transportation. 


What makes motor car value? 


2. Experience 


Experience is the best teacher. 

So General Motors, by uniting many 
long established automotive companies 
into a family, makes the experience of 
each one available to the others. 

For example: Oldsmobile was the 
first commercially successful motor car. 
Cadillac was first to becompletely electri- 
cally equipped and to have interchange- 
able parts. Buick gave the overhead 
valve engine. Oakland was the first light 
six. Chevrolet combined the features of 
expensive cars with low price. 


Each car division, a pioneer in motor 
car development, contributes its spe- 
cialized experience to the rest. And to 
this wealth of experience General Motors 
adds that of a score of other divisions 
producing parts, accessories and equip- 
ment. 


Thus when you buy a General Motors 
car or truck, you profit by the experience 
of the division which builds it, plus the 
accumulated knowledge of the family of 
which it is a part. 


Further information regarding General Motors may be had by writing to 
General Motors Export Company, 224 West 57th Street, New York City. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK 
OAKLAND 


CADILLAC 
OLDSMOBILE 


CHEVROLET 
GMC TRUCKS 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN 


MEXICO—HIGH LIGHTS 
AND SHADOWS 


(Continued from page 36) 
the tutelage of their Spanish mas- 
ters in those days when Puritan 
elders were writing sermons on 
the sinfulness of music. Tea in 
the blue-tiled patio of the one-time 
palace of a Spanish duke. 


TEHUANTEPEC ISTHMUS 


Separating two seas by less than 
a couple of hundred miles. Visited 
by Pizarro and his men in 1522. 
Breakfast within sight of the quiet 
Gulf of Mexico, dinner within 
sound of the Pacific’s breakers. 

Plants, vines, palm trees and 
creepers in a struggle for breath- 
ing space. Still, warm air, heavy 
with the blended perfumes of 
many flowers. Giant trees, over- 
grown with brilliant flowering 


Contributed by W. A. Smale 


YOUNG CUBA 


SERVICE, JOURNAL 


vines. Tropical undergrowth enmeshing the iron 
rails over which we travel. 


Swift rivers serve as combination baths and 


laundries. No market for swim- 
ming suits. Orchids. Butterflies. 

Beautiful Tehuana girls carry- 
ing on their heads large baskets 
filled with golden pineapples. 
Perfect olive skins, gleaming teeth, 
abundant straight black hair, an 
erect carriage. Gaily colored 
jackets, often elaborately em- 
broidered in contrasting colors; 
wide skirts wound about the waist ; 
heavy gold necklaces. 

TEHUANTEPEC City 

Hot springs, earthquakes. <A 
paradise for the male, outnum- 
bered five to one. Shaded 
walks under cool arcades, glimpses 
of a luxuriant central plaza. 
The inevitable bandstand. Tiny 


Conventencing the Diplomat 
and the Consul 


HEN Duty or Pleasure calls the ; 
Foreign Service officer to the 
Nation's capital, the official and 

social environment and the luxurious 

comfort at The Shoreham enable him 
to dwell in his own realm. 
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Liberal Discounts to 
Diplomatic and Consular Representatives 


15th and H Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D.C.” 
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opG6eE BROTHERS 
COACH 


Dodge Brothers Coach measures up in every detail 
to the high standards of its builders. 


Low, graceful and sturdy, it looks and performs 
the part of a true aristocrat. 


The interior is roomy, comfortable and inviting. 


The lacquer finish is exceedingly attractive in 
Dodge Brothers blue with body stripe of cartouche 
yellow. 


The chassis is the same on which Dodge Brothers 
have concentrated all their experiences and re- 
sources for a decade. Comfortable riding qualities 


and dependable performance are therefore obvious 
attributes. 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway New York 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS, 


“Ary 
on, co. of 


The Mark of Quality 


Socon 
Products 


Illuminating Oils 


Lubricating Oils and Greases 
Gasoline and Motor Spirits 
Fuel Oil 


Asphaltums, Binders and 
Road Oils 


Paraffine Wax and Candles 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 


Japan Philippine Islands Turkey 
China Straits Settlements Syria 
Indo-China Netherlands India Bulgaria 
Siam South Africa Greece 
India Australasia Jugoslavia 
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white chapels. 


Distant hilltops. 
shine. 


Tropical sun- 


SALINA CRUZ 


Tall green hills encompassing the city on 
three sides, the Pacific Ocean bounding the city 
on the fourth. Continuous breezes, cooled by 
their contact with the ocean. Oxcarts, sandy 
streets, lean pigs, frothy breakers, steep cliffs. 
A mellow sunset glow over sea and hills and 
sands. It deepens. It lingers. And soon—a 
million stars gleaming in a flawless southern sky. 


BY AUTO TO CARACAS 


(Continued from page 37) 
berries. Neither artificial drainage nor irriga- 
tion is needed, so well balanced are the dry and 
rainy seasons. 

At Maracay we stopped for lunch at the 
hotel. Here we had a sumptuous meal, consist- 
ing of many varieties of meats, vegetables and 
fruits. Here, as everywhere else in Venezuela, 
no matter how late or early one arrives, the 
servants are always smiling and courtous. 

The next point of interest was the “Escuela 
Militar” or military college, situated on the 
Monte de Piedad, over a thousand meters above 
sea level. It somewhat suggests our own West 
Point with its beautiful buildings against a 
background of rugged mountains that show 
gray and purple in the distance. 

Never, for beauty of color and form, was there 
a more beautiful road than that from this point 
to Caracas. It runs through and between mile- 
high mountains. There are, as always, minor 
discomforts, such as the dust and road holes 
which jolt. But above, in the clear brilliant 
azure of a tropical sky, the sun burned like a 
white flame, seldom and only partly obscured 
by little woolly clouds. Alongside there was 
ever the tinkle of swift-flowing rivers, while 
overhead arched the boughs of giant trees laden 
with the sweetest-smelling blossoms. 

At many points along the road are sad 
memorials, crosses erected where men have been 
killed. 

After covering some hundred and_ fifty 
kilometers in about six and a half hours we 
reached Caracas, situated nearly a thousand 
meters above the sea. Here we found our room 
at the hotel waiting for us and we greatly ap- 
preciated the opportunity to rest. 
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SPEECH BY FREDERICK 
WILLIAM WILE WANTED 


(Continued from page 43) SHORT ARTICLES 


hat in hand, begging a favor; he was there as 


the eyes and ears of 100,000,000 people at home. about 
In his humble way, if I can use such a word in Native Lighting Oddities 
connection with the journalistic profession at 
Lh h dei J . P : LIGHT, a magazine of 23,000 circulation, 
all, he was there doing a duty just as desirable published at Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and just as important as those duties officially wants popular articles of from 250 to 1500 
W words, illustrated by good human interest 
entrusted to you. e€ want you to use us more, photographs of native lighting apparatus in 
both at home and abroad, and we want you to proper settings. Also, pictures and descrip- 
tions of modernized lighting in ancient set- 
leve tha are and that tings, such as temples, palaces, etc. 
if we are the right kind of newspaper men as you Payment is made immediately upon accept- 
are Foreign Service men we want to make inter- ance, and prompt report is made on all mss. 
ference for you, and we want to help you carry Booklet, “Essential Facts About LIGHT,” 
the tail down the field. will be mailed upon request. 


Address, DR. CHARLES A. EATON, 
Editor-in-Chief 


COMMERCIAL LIGHT 


During the month of December, 1924, there NELA PARK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
were 3,557 Trade Letters transmitted to the De- 


United States Steel Products Company 
30 Church Street, . New York, U.S.A. 


Cable Address ‘“*Steelmakers, New York” 


Exporters of the Products of 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 

ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY 

THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY CANADIAN STEEL CORPORATION 


Branch Offices at 


Birmingham, England London, England Santiago, Chile 

Bombay, India Mexico City, Mexico Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Brussels, Belgium Montreal, Canada Seattle, Washington 

Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic New Glasgow, Canada Shanghai, China 

Calcutta, India New Orleans, Louisiana Soerabaya, Dutch East Indies 
Concepcion, Chile Peking, China Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 
Glasgow, Scotland Port Elizabeth, South Africa Tokyo, Japan 

Havana, Cuba Portland, Oregon Toronto, Canada 

Durban, South Africa Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Valparaiso, Chile 

Lima, Peru Rome, Italy Vancouver, Canada 

Los Angeles, California The Hague, Holland Winnipeg, Canada 


San Francisco, California 


Warehouses at 


Antwerp, Belgium Callao, Peru Santiago, Chile 

Bombay, India Cape Town, South Africa Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic San Francisco, California - Talcahuano, Chile 
Calcutta, India Valparaiso, Chile 
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The Perfect Companions 


WAHL PEN 


and the New Perfected 


EVERSHARP 


For their beauty alone we are proud to recommend 
the New Perfected Eversharp and Wahl Pen to you. 
Yet their chief appeal lies in the perfection of their 
operation. 


Each has the handsomely engraved all-metal barrel— 
each is the personification of simplicity in operation and 
withal so carefully made and satisfying in its perform- 
ance that we guarantee it unqualifiedly. The New Per- 
fected Eversharp and Wahl Pen are perfect companions 
for writing. 


Look for the name Wahl on pencil and pen. This is 
your guarantee. 


Zf you cannot obtain Wahl Products locally, 


write direct to us 


The Wahl Company, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


partment as against 3,341 in November, 1924. 
The Consulate at Nuevitas, Cuba, took first place 
in the number of Trade Letters submitted, having 
(110), followed by Johannesburg (85), Habana 
(65), Tegucigalpa (59) and London, England 
(54). 

During the month of December, 1924, 2,090 
reports were received as contrasted with 2,161 
in November. 


NECROLOGY 


(Continued from page 51) 


The many friends of Consul James B. Young. 
now at Venice, will learn with deep regret of the 
death of his father, a long time resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The JourNat desires to express 
its deepest sympathy with Mr. Young in his 
bereavement. 


At the moment of going to press the JouRNAL 
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learns with deep regret of the death, on Decem- 
ber 26, 1924, from a stroke of paralysis, of Con- 
sul Francis J. Dyer, at Cologne, Germany, where 
he had gone on a visit. 


The sincere sympathy of the members of the 
entire Foreign Service goes out to Consul Stewart 
E. McMillin, whose wife, Laura May McMillin, 
died at Antofagasta, Chile, on December 9, 1924, 
after an operation for appendicitis. 


The infant son of Vice Consul and Mrs. C. D. 
Meinhart, died of pneumonia on November 7, 
1924, at Changsha, China. The JourNat wishes 
to convey to the bereaved parents its sincere 
condolences. 


The JourRNAL regrets to announce the death at 
Tirana, Albania, of Mrs. Minor, wife of George 
C. Minor, clerk of legation, and extends its 
deepest sympathy. 
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INVESTMENT SERVICE 


WHEREVER THE CABLE GOES 


ig = — bond buyers The National City Bank of New York 
y e National City Company . 

far outreach the boundaries of the Head Office: 56 Walt a New York 
United States. Other New York City Offices 


42nd Street at Madison Avenue 
Through the close affiliation of the 


company with the world-wide Fifth Avenue at 28th St. 72nd Street at Broadway 
branches of The National City Bank 57th Street at Seventh Ave. Bowery at Bond Street 
of New York and the International 
Banking Corporation — which is Foreign Branches 
owned by the Bank—late quotations 
and information on dollar securities ARGENTINA CHILE ITALY 
are available in many foreign Buenos Aires Santiago Genoa 
countries. Rosario Valparaiso 
CUBA PERU 

Cable communication enables The Havana and all Lima 
National City Company, through the aes important cities 
banking organizations, to duplicate, Antwerp ENGLAND PORTO RICO 
to a degree, the comprehensive ser- Brussels London San Juan 
vice given to investors through its 
offices in more than 50 leading cities BRAZIL “st URUGUAY 
in the United States and Canada, siecenciiiatis eg 
and in London, Geneva and Tokio. Hic dal Jancire City Bank of 

. Santos [Agency] New York VENEZUELA 
Customers in any part of the world Sao Paulo (France), S. A. Caracas 


may arrange for the safe keeping of 
securities and for the collection and 
distribution of income through the ; 
Customers’ Securities Department of International Banking Corporation 

The National City Bank. [Ownee by The National City Bank of New York] 


Head Office: 60 Wall Street, New York 


Domestic and Foreign Offices 


CALIFORNIA JAPAN Tokio 
San Francisco Kobe Yokohama 
JAVA 
CHINA Hongkong 
Canton Peking Batavia 
Dairen Shanghai PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Harbin Cebu Manila 
NQUIRIES addressed to our New 
a or London Offices will re- DOMINICAN REPUBLIC REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
: ° Santo Domingo City and Colon Panama 
ceive prompt attention. | Lists of cur- other important cities 
rent investment offerings will be SPAIN : 
found at all offices of The National ENGLAND—London ——— = ee 
City Bank and International Bank- INDIA Caleutta STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
ing Corporation. Bombay Rangoon Singapore 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Geneva LONDON: 34 BISHOPSGATE, E. C. 2 Tokio 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Leadership 


FAST, visible typewriting began with the 
introduction of the Underwood Typewriter 
more than a quarter of a century ago. Dur- 
ing this time there have been no changes in 
the fundamental principles of its construction, 
although certain minor improvements have 
been made. The Underwood Typewriter still 
holds the sovereign position in typewriter 
speed, accuracy and durability. It has proved 
its right to this leadership by winning every 
International Typewriter Contest since its 
inception eighteen years ago. 


Commerce pays tribute by acceptance—at the 
dawn of every business day more than two 
million Underwoods go into action. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
1413 New York Avenue N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Branches in all Principal Cities 


UNDERWOOD 


Speeds the Worlds Business 
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FORMING AN AMERICAN 
CLUB 


(Continued from page 40) 


could, if he so desired, purchase stock in the club 
with very little inconvenience to himself. Fur- 
thermore, no matter how improvident or impov- 
erished a club member might be, he would always 
have a reserve fund of $50 in case he left on short 
notice. Finally, since in effect the money paid 
for shares of stock owned by the members was 
merely a deposit, the club had a guarantee that 
no member would be in its debt when he resigned 
or left the country. 

After long discussion and consideration of the 
question from every angle, it was decided to 
restrict the membership of the club to American 
citizens, although this action might cause a feeling 
of resentment among the natives of the community 
who were excluded from membership. This was 
considered necessary for the reason that the main 
purpose of the club was to harmonize the Amer- 
ican colony and this could be done best if Amer- 
icans alone were members. 

After these questions had been decided, prac- 
tically all that remained to be done was the com- 
pilation of rules governing the running of the 
club. This was finally accomplished after some 
weeks of work in which the various by-laws and 
constitutions of other clubs were used as models. 

After the constitution and by-laws had been 
drawn up to the satisfaction of the board of or- 
ganization, each member pledged himself to take 
one or more shares of stock and to bring into the 
club certain of his friends who were considered to 
be the men needed as charter members. At the 
first meeting 42 men who had pledged themselves 
to take shares of stock were present, the board of 
organization resigned all its powers, and tempo- 
rary officers were elected. 

The club has been in existence for over two 
years and is decidedly a success. The clique spirit 
has been destroyed and harmony now exists in the 
American community. From time to time slight 
alterations or changes have been made in the by- 
laws and constitution, but in the main the work 
of the board of organization remains undisturbed. 
One development which was not thought of at the 
time of the organization is the interest taken in 
social and other work and in the club itself by the 
wives and daughters of the members. Some 
months after the formation the club rooms were 
thrown open to them at all times. Their presence 
in the club rooms has tended not only to the suc- 
cess of the club as a social center but has bettered 
its morale and its finances. 
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FOREIGN POSTS AT HOME 


(Continued from page 34) 


grants” in those days. Writing on September 
15, 1834, Mr. Woolridge notified the Department 
that : 


“I have been informed by the Alcalde of this 
jurisdiction that the schooner Crawford, belong- 
ing to an American, some time since landed a few 
African slaves within this consular district, and 
that she is regularly fitted out for the trade. . . 

I informed him of the solicitude of my Govern- 
ment to put a final stop to the trade.” 


Mr. John A. Parker, of Virginia, was appointed 
Consul at Brazoria on June 24, 1835, being suc- 
ceeded by Young I. Porter, of Mississippi, who 
served at the post from October 9, 1838, until the 
office was closed. 

The records show that a Consulate was also 
established at Goliad (La Bahia), Texas, and that 
Mr. John Stryker, of New Jersey, received an 
appointment to that post on January 9, 1835. 


CHARGES D’AFFAIRES IN TEXAS 


The first American diplomatic officer accredited 
to Texas was Mr. Alcee La Branche, of Louisiana, 
who was appointed Charge d’Affaires on March 
7, 1837. Texas had, in 1836, proclaimed its 
independence and retained its separate existence 
as a Republic until 1845 when it was admitted as 
a State to the Union. In the meantime, the Amer- 
ican Charges d’Affaires resided at Columbia. 
Mr. La Branche was succeeded by George H. 
Flood, of Ohio, who served for one year, being 
followed by Joseph Eve, of Kentucky, appointed 
April 15, 1841. 

William S. Murphy, of Ohio, was appointed 
Chargé on April 10, 1843, but died at Galveston 
two months later. He was succeeded by Tilghman 
A. Howard, of Indiana, appointed June 11, 1844, 
and who, like his predecessor, died very shortly 
afterward. The last Chargé to hold office in 
Texas was Andrew J. Donelson, of Tennessee, 
appointed September 16, 1844, who served until 
the Republic was annexed to the United States. 


VELASCO 


Important American interests in Texas led to 
the establishment of a Consulate at Velasco to 
which post Mr. Stewart Newell, of Louisiana, was 
appointed on October 12, 1837. Before pro- 
ceeding to his post, Mr. Newell wrote from 
Philadelphia, under date of December 4, 1837: 

“Will the Honorable the Secretary have the 
goodness to inform me if any allowance is made 
for the outfit and traveling expenses of Consuls, 


American Gobbler Struts in Africa 


Such Photographs Wanted 


The National Geographic Magazine needs views 
of life in native marketplaces—such as this of 
an American turkey for sale by a Port Said 
poultry dealer; of native costumes such as the 
ankleted, veiled lady above; of native work and 
native play. These subjects are easily available 
for your camera, or perhaps native photo- 
graphers have such pictures. 


The more everyday the view to you, 
the more interesting to these million 
readers of The Geographic. 


All material accepted is paid for promptly at 
attractive rates, and that which is unavailable 
returned promptly by insured post. 


Write for descriptive booklets to The Editor 


National Geographic Magazine 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OTORDOM’S glass of fashion reflects the 

Hupmobile. Internationally famous for its 
mechanical perfection and efficient performance, 
Hupmobile is likewise a motor car of remarkable 
beauty, sweeping yet graceful lines, with a finish 
equivalent to cars selling at a much higher price. 
The most exacting motorist is glad to drive and 
proud to own a Hupmobile. It is the choice of 
men who have been driving for years and are now 
perhaps about to buy their fourth or fifth motor 
car—this time, as before, a Hupmobile. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Hupp’’ Detroit 


Hupmobile 
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having found nothing in relation thereto in the 
documents furnished to me, and hearing of cer- 
tain requirements as to uniform, etc. I shall 
proceed by way of Philadelphia and down the 
Ohio River. Any correspondence for me may be 
addressed to New Orleans.” 

Mr. Newell served at Velasco for three years, 
retired from the Service, but was again appointed, 
March 21, 1843, as Consul at Sabine, in the Re- 
public of ‘Texas. His successor at Velasco was 
Henry D. Gale, of New York, appointed Novem- 
ber 23, 1840. Mr. Gale was succeeded by A. M. 
Green, of Virginia, who served but a few 
months when he was transferred to Galveston. 
The last consular officer to serve at Velasco was 
Morgan L. Smith, of New York, who received 
his appointment on March 3, 1843. 


MATAGORDA, REPUPLIC OF TEXAS 

The following officers served at Matagorda: 

John A. Monges, of Delaware, appointed June 
26, 1838. 

Charles S. Wallach, of Ohio, appointed April 
21, 1840. 

W. W. Smith, of Virginia, appointed Septem- 
ber 2, 1842. 

“Although the whole amount of business done 


in my district is small, yet that little being done 
at a number of different parts, a considerable 
quantity of blank forms will be required. I should 
think therefore that a couple of quires of each 
kind will not be too much.” 

So wrote Mr. Smith to the Secretary of State 
on February 1, 1843, when he was, perhaps, 


engaged on his Annual Commercial Report and 
his Declared Export Return. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The record now passes from Texas across the 
Pacific to the Philippine Islands. John Stewart 
Kerr, of Pennsylvania, was the first American 
Consul at Manila, being appointed to that post 
on January 9, 1801. The Consulate functioned 
for ninety-eight years, during which time twenty 
officers served there, up to July 22, 1899, when 
Mr. Oscar F. Williams turned his office over to 
the United States Collector of Customs. 

In a despatch dated “Bay of Manila, May 4, 
1898,” Mr. Williams wrote the Secretary of State 
that : 

“It was my lot to stand on the bridge of the 
Baltimore by the side of Captain Deyer during the 
first engagement, and to be called to the flagship 
Olympia by the Commodore, at whose side, on 


CHARLES C. GLOVER 
Chairman of the Board 


Dupont Circle 
1913 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
Seventh Street 
Corner 7th and I Streets 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELLERS CHECKS 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


OFFICES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
1503 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W.—Opposite U. S. Treasury 


Diplomatic and Consular Officers are cordially invited to avail themselves of our 
unexcelled Banking Facilities 


A BANKING CONNECTION AT THE CAPITAL IS CONVENIENT. BANK BY MAIL 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RESOURCES OVER $35,000,000 


MILTON E. AILES 
President 


Washington Heights Office 
2477 Eighteenth Street 
14th and Park Road Office 
Corner 14th Street and Park Road 


CABLE TRANSFERS 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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the bridge, I stood during the second engage- 
ment.” 


Porto Rico 


Robert Jaques, of New York, became Com- 
mercial Agent at San Juan on June 19, 1828, and 
was succeeded on September 8, 1829, by Mr. 
Sidney Mason, of New York, who opened a 
Consulate there. The office at San Juan was 
closed on July 1, 1899, being then in charge of 
Mr. Philip C. Hanna, who retired from the 
Service as Consul General at Monterey, Mexico, 
in December, 1919. 


HoNnoLuLu 


The first American Consulate established in the 
Sandwich Islands was opened by Mr. John C. 
jones, Jr., of Massachusetts, who received his 
appointment on September 19, 1820. The office 
was subsequently raised to a Consulate General, 
with the officer in charge acting as Secretary of 
Legation. The Register of the Department dated 
February 16, 1899, gives the name of William 
Haywood, of the District of Columbia, as Consul 
General and Secretary of Legation at Honolulu, 
with the following footnote: 


“Sovereignty over the Hawaiian Islands was 
formally transferred to the United States on 
August 12, 1898, upon which date the consular 
officers ceased to function as such, but the Consu' 
General has since been continued at Honolulu 
temporarily as a commercial representative.” 

During four years of Provisional Government 
in the Hawaiian Islands, the American diplomatic 
representatives were: Albert W. Willis, of Ken- 
tucky, and Harold M. Sewell, accredited as Min- 
isters Extraordinary; and James H. Blount, of 
Georgia, who acted as Special Commissioner, 
under appointment from President Cleveland. 


Tue VirGiIn IsLANDS 


When the treaty providing for the purchase of 
the Virgin Islands took effect on January 25, 
1917, another consulate—one which had func- 
tioned for 114 years—was closed. This was the 
office at St. Thomas, established by John F. 
Brown, of Massachusetts, who went to the Islands 
as Consul in December, 1803. Thirty-one officers 
served at St. Thomas during the period of the 
activities of the Consulate, and Christopher H. 
Payne, the last incumbent, retired from the Serv- 


FRICTION— 


THE UNSEEN ENEMY 
OF PRODUCTION 


Friction Meets Its 
Master 


The Vacuum Oil Company, the world’s 
leading specialist in lubrication, operates 
on this principle: 


FIRST: To scientifically analyze 
the correct lubricating requirements 
of every engine and machine used 
in modern industry. 


THEN: To manufacture, specify 
and supply the correct oils to meet 
those requirements. 


Due largely to the acceptance of this 
Vacuum Oil principle, the old thought- 
less assumption that “oil is oil” now 
stands universally disproved and dis- 
credited. 


__VACUUM OIL, COMPANY _ 
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‘‘Built-To-Endure” 


STRUCTURAL STRENGTH SAFES 


have been awarded not only the Underwriters’ label as a proof of fire resistance, but 
are built far beyond the requirements of the Underwriters’ Standard Test in Fire 
Resistance, Structural Strength, Thief or Burglar Resistance. 


The principles of construction originated by us in the Steel Safe gave the greatest 
Strength in the Structure. The Globe-Wernicke Structural Strength Safe is built not 
only to resist all the heat which can be generated in one place in a burning building but 
the fall plus the crushing 
load of a collapsing build- 
ing. 


Structural Strength is 
most important in a Safe 
because the fall and the 
crushing load of collaps- 
ing buildings is the cause 
in most cases of the 
contents being lost. 


GLOBE-WERNICKE STEEL FIL- 
ING CABINETS FIT PERFECTLY 
IN GLOBE-WERNICKE STRUC- 
TURAL STRENGTH SAFES. The 
size of the interior is exact to take 
the sections and there is no lost 
space. 


This Safe is fitted with (beginning 
at top) 


One No. A-33 Plain Shelf. ea = 
Five No. 2-A Partitions 2 inches : 13 Kee Ai 

high. 
One No. A-33 Plain Shelf. 


One No. 7817 D. F. (33 inch full 
_ steel section) 6 document 
es. 


One No. 7617 C. I. (16%-inch half 
width steel section) 3 card index 
files 3x5 and 3 lock boxes. 

One No. 7617 C. S. P. (16%-inch 
half width steel section) locker or 
cupboard. 

One No. 7317 V. L. (33-inch full 
width steel section), 2 vertical 
letter files. 

One No. A-33 Plain Shelf. 

Two No. A-33 Roller Shelves. 


This particular interior is merely 
one suggestion. Steel sections, 
roller shelves, plain shelves and 
partitions can be supplied to fit any 
need Any Globe-Wernicke 33-inch 
width Filling Cabinet section of the 
17-inch depth can be used in the 
safe. The half sections can also be 
used gide by side. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SALESROOM 1218-1220 F STREET N. W. 
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ice on September 30, 1917. There was a Con- 
sulate at St. Croix, in the Virgin Islands, opened 
by James R. Mullany, of New York, who went 
there in 1815, when the port was a trans-shipping 
point for considerable commerce. This office was, 
however, closed on March 3, 1837. 


ORIGIN OF STARS AND 
STRIPES 


(Continued from page 39) 


ladies of her immediate circle completed it during 
the following week. Apparently those early 
Daughters of the American Revolution plied their 
needles industriously until regimental flags were 
finished under the immediate command of General 
Washington. 

Since the Revolutionary War the stars and 
stripes in the American flag have varied. There 
were 13 stars during the Revolution, 15 in the 
War of 1812, 29 in the Mexican War, 33 to 35 
in the Civil War, 45 in the Spanish War and 48 
for every organization of the Continental Army 
in the World War. After the admission of Ver- 
mont and Kentucky to the Union the stripes were 
changed from 13 to 15 by an act of Congress 


approved by President Washington on January 
13, 1794. 

The United States flag of the greatest historic 
and sentimental value to all Americans is now 
preserved in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton. It is the original “Star Spangled Banner” 
which flew over Fort McHenry in Baltimore har- 
bor during the bombardment of September 13-14, 
1814, and inspired the immortal poem by Francis 
Scott Key which is now our national anthem. It 
is a 15-star flag, 30 feet square, much battered and 
torn, and with one star shot away from its field 
of blue. The original “Star Spangled Banner” 
type continued to be the official American flag 
until July 4, 1818, during the administration of 
President Monroe. Then Congress enacted that it 
should be of 13 stripes and 20 stars, with the addi- 
tion of a new star to the constellation for every 
State admitted to the Union thereafter. 

On the original Betsy Ross flag the 13 stars 
were arranged in a circle, and it was not until 
some time later that the arrangement in rows 
began. It is interesting to note that in the 
various acts of Congress prescribing the design 
of the flag no rule has ever been made for plac- 
ing the stars. 


| of the United States: 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company puts at your disposal 
its services in writing your bond. Special attention is given to the 
requirements of consular officers, our Washington manager, Mr. Lee B. 
Mosher, having formerly been in the Consular Service. When you have 
in mind any form of bond, this company will be pleased to write it for 


you. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


RESOURCES OVER $34,000,000.00 


Washington Branch Office 
Suite 327, Southern Building, 15th and H Streets, Washington, D. C. 


To the Consular Representatives 


JOHN R. BLAND, President. 


